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(Continued from page 500.) gone into very weightily ; and Friends appeared 
Before resuming the Journal kept by David | to be preserved under a humbling sense of their 
Sands, of his labors and services in England | own insufficiency to transact the affairs of the 
and Ireland, it may be proper to remark, that| church, but as they were favored by Him who 
for the last twelve months he had been subject | has hitherto been the stay and strength of his 
to frequent threatenings of serious interruptions | people. My health was such as to enable me 
to his health, which involved him at times in| to attend all the sittings of the meeting, which 
deep trial and anxiety, especially when travel-| continued by adjournments, until the 30th of 
ling amongst people of a strange language ;|the 5th mo. The business being over, Friends 
yet, during that journey, he was generally soon | parted under a sense of Divine favor. I con- 
recruited again. It is highly probable that 
his long and hard travels in the newly settled 
parts of his native land, where proper accomo- 
dation was scarcely to be had, and his deep 
trials by shipwreck and at sea, which were] bearing me company. 
both of a bodily and mental character, had im-| On the 25th, had a meeting in Oxford, a 
paired his constitution, and affected his nervous | place long esteemed as the seat of learning. 
| 


EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. brought forward, and the state of Society 


tinued in and about London, visiting my 
friends and the different meetings, until the 
23d of 6th mo., when I felt easy to move to- 
wards Bristol ; my kind host, Joseph Smith, 


system. Hence it will be found that, in his} Here are a few Friends, but they do not hold 
subsequent travels, there were frequent inter-|a meeting. From this city I proceeded to 
ruptions to his progress, having sometimes to| Banbury, where the Quarterly Meeting was 
lay up for several weeks together. We shall | held for the counties of Berks and Oxford, 
now proceed with his own account : which was a favored meeting in many respects. 
1797.—The Yearly Meeting coming on, I} I was much spent when it was over, but soon 
was glad of an opportunity to rest a few days.| recovered, so as to attend the Quarterly Meet- 
The select meeting began the 20th of 5th mo.|ing at Buckingham, which was also a favored 
This was a very solemn meeting, and I havejone. After the close of this meeting, my 
sometimes observed that the Yearly Meeting | friend Joseph Smith left me, and John Lury 
throughout has been very. much of a similar | became my companion. 
character as the select meeting has previously} 6th mo. 30th.—I hada meeting at Jordan’s ; 
been, and I have sometimes called it a ‘ fore-}on my way I called to see the place where 
runner,” as indeed this was in the opinion! Thomas Ellwood had lived, called Hunger-hill. 


of Friends, a very favored one. Many matters|The house appears to have been but poor in 
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its best day, and is now much decayed. It 
was long used for the Monthly Meeting, or one 
room of it, which now serves as a kitchen. 
Taken together with the thought of the wor- 
thies who used to attend meetings here, it was 
a lesson of instruction. I was ready to say, 
‘How is the gold changed!” Though there 
is a very convenient meeting-house at Jordan’s, 
and a beautiful burying-ground, with stable and 
walks in a small wood belonging to Friends, 
there are now but two ancient men who at- 
‘tend to keep up the meeting. Notice being 
given, many attended, and we had a meeting 
to some satisfaction ; but such places seemed 
to be but dry spots, where Friends have been 
thriving as a society and are gone. After 
meeting, I went to see the graveyard, and one 
of the old men showed me where lay William 
Penn, his two wives and eight of his children ; 
Isaac Pennington and wife, Thomas Ellwood 
and wife, and several others of the most wor- 
thy of our Society, who were useful men in 
carrying forward the Reformation. This 
graveyard is kept in the neatest manner; the 
graves are raised so as to be seen distinctly, 
and most of them gre known by the aged 
Friend. I observed all whose names I have 
mentioned were in one row, very close to each 
other, with many others who had been laborers 
in their day. 1 thought there seemed to be 
something there more than I had ever seen or 
felt before, in visiting the sepulchres of the 
worthies who were gone; yet I was ready to 
look down and say, is it possible that this lit- 
tle spot contain the mortal remains of all those 
great men who once made the world wonder ; 
some of whose talents were rarely equalled, 
and whose tongues were so capable, of setting 
forth the work and the way to obtain an immor- 
tal crown, and the joys of it? But alas! soit 
is, and will be. “ Man is of few days,” and 
vanishes away with all his parts and powers. 
After taking a view of these sods or spots of 
grass, I returned to my kind friend Adey Bel- 
lamy’s, at High Wycomb, a place often men- 
tioned by Thomus Ellwood, where now live 
several Friends who hold meetings, and seem 
likely to grow. I had some service here among 
several families. 

On First-day morning, I was at a burial, to 
which many people came; it was a time of 
favor, as was also a meeting held in the even- 
ing, at the same place. From thence I re. 
turned to High Wycomb, where I had a pub- 
lic meeting, to much satisfaction; and had 
several opportunities among Friends, and was 
at the Monthly Meeting. I attended a meet- 
ing appointed by Ann Alexander and her com- 
panion, held near Jordan’s, much to my own 
and their satisfaction. Many persons attended, 
and much of the service fell on me. 

From this place I again proceeded towards 


Bristol ; stopped on my way at Oxford, and 
had much comfort with the few Friends who 
live there. I then went to see a large library 
erected by Dr. Ratcliff; the building and 
boeks said to have cost forty thousand pounds, 
which I thought very poorly laid out, as most 
of the books seemed more for ornament than 
use. I also visited All Saints’ College, but 
saw little worthy of remark, except having 
been treated civilly by the scholars and inhabi- 
tants. We then proceeded towards Chipping 
Norton. On our way we stopped at Wood- 
stock, where is the seat of the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; and where was the residence former- 
ly of several of the kings; but the building 
was pulled down before the present one was 
erected. Here I was led to view the shortness 
of all human glory, with a kind of astonish- 
ment, as I looked back, and remembered what 
I had read and heard relative to many who 
had lived at this place, as all seems to be not 
only removed out of sight, but no marks of 
their feet left. I visited Fair Rosamond’s 
Spring; it still bears her name, and is very 
beautiful, flowing from the side of a pretty 
hill; but her fine buildings, and all her fond 
delights are no more, except a few shattered 
remains. The delighted monarch, his cruel 
queen, and fair favorite, are all now laid in 
the dust; no more jars or disputes are heard 
amongst them. A stone covered with moss, 
and sullied by time, is perhaps all that remains 


for the traveller to look upon ; and even these - 


have almost abandoned their charge, as the 
persons who had the care seemed weary of re- 
lating who laid beneath. Worn by time, they 
speak with a faltering voice, so that it is diffi- 
cult for the traveller to understand what they 
say. The palace is very large, and beautifully 
surrounded by fine gardens and sheets of wa- 
ter. It seemed very interesting to me, while 
contemplating how many had walked there be- 
fore me, who now were no more; and I was 
brought by these considerations to reflect on 
my own situation ; how, in a short time, I also 


should be known among men no mcre, by any - 


part I should take in human concerns. 

Next day [ attended a meeting at Chipping 
Norton, where I was favored to open some 
points of doctrine, to the satisfaction, I believe, 
of some present not of our Society. 

7th mo. 16th, 1797.—Went to Burford and 
put up with Thomas Minchin, whose wife is 
in the ministry, and appears to be a very val- 
uable minister. From this place I attended 


many meetings that lay not far distant ; in all 
which I was favored to experience some help, 
so that I was enabled to get through, to a good 
degree of satisfaction; and on the 27th I 
reached Bristol, and was kindly received at 
the house of my dear friend John Lury, where 
I tarried until] the 20th of 8th mo., visiting 
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meetings and families in Bristol and there- 
abouts. There are many Friends in this city, 
very respectable, and many very promising 
youth. I felt my mind much attached to them 
and thought I had vot felt a greater nearness 
to my friends since being in this land ; and I 
believe they received me with much love, es- 
pecially my much-loved friend James Harford 
and family. 

8th mo. 20th.—Left Bristol and travelled 
twenty-four miles, and lodged at a town called 
Usk in Wales. The following day, travelled 
about fifty miles through a very mountainous 
country. We passed many towns, but they, 
with the inhabitants, appeared far inferior to 
the towns and people of England. The inhab- 
itants are mostly in low circumstances. We 
lodged at Llandovery, where the half year’s 
meeting was held for North and South Wales. 
It continued three days. The sittings of this 
meeting were attended with a good degree of 
satiefaction, and Friends parted in much near- 
ness of spirit. Here I parted with my much 
esteemed friends John Lury and his daughter 
Lydia, who had been very affectionate to me; 
and joined in company with my much-loved 
friends James Harford and his daughters 
Mary and Elizabeth, and his son John. The 
company of these dear friends made my way 
look more pleasant than otherwise it would 
have done. 

On the 25th, left Llandovery and proceeded 
to Llangadoch, where a meeting was held ina 
barn ; and in the evening, attended another at 
Llandillo, where we lodged. 

26th.—Went to Swansea. 27th.—Attend- 
ed a meeting at Friends’ Meeting-house, and 
in the evening had a meeting in the Town 
Hall. 

Swansea appears to have been a place where 
was a considerable number of Friends, but 
now they are very much reduced. From this 
place we went to N ath, a market-town distant 
eight miles, to the house of our kind friend 
Evan Rees, who, with his family, are the only 
Friends in this place. Here we had one pub- 
lie meeting, and attended their fifth day meet- 
ing ; and after taking an affectionate leave. 
set out for Swansea, and arrived on the 3ist. 
Next day, called on W. Padley and had a pub- 
lie meeting. 

9th mo. 3d, being the first day of the week, 
we went to Friends’ morning meeting, and to 
an appointed one in the evening. Left Swan- 
sea on the 6th, and in the evening arrived at 
Carmarthen, a seaport town, twenty-seven miles 
from Swhnsea, where once was a considerable 
On the 7th we had a pub- 
lic meeting ; and proceeded to Haverford West, 
and attended Friends’ meeting ; and in the ev- 
ening, an appointed meeting. After visiting 
some families, attended the week-day meeting 


in the morning; and in the evening, another 
appointed one. 

9th mo. 14th.—Had a meeting at New Mil- 
ford, and returned in the afternoon to Haver- 
ford West; and having visited the few fami- 
lies of Friends and a few friendly people, we 
went to Milford, where we had several meet- 
ings amongst Friends and other tender people, 
to a good degree of satisfaction. 

9th mo. 25th.—I took leave of my dear 
friend James Harford and children, who had 
been very kind to me, and went on board a 
packet bound to Waterford, in Ireland, where 
we arrived next day about five p.m. Our pas- 
sage was unpleasant, through the roughness of 
the weather; but I suffered little on that ac- 
count, my exercises being of another kind, 
which reduced me very much, yet I was gra- 
ciously preserved above despair. After we 
landed, I went with my beloved friend, Abra- 
ham Jackson, to the city of Waterford, and 
took lodging with Thomas White, who received 
us very kindly. The next day, attended their 
meeting, where were gathered a large body of 
plain-looking Friends. I felt quite shut up in 
the morning meeting, and was very low in the 
afternoon, yet had a few words to offer, and 
proposed a meeting to be held in the evening. 
There was assembled a large body of respecta- 
ble people, and I thought that some help was 
experienced ; so that the meeting was in some 
measure comfortable. I attended their week- 
day meeting, where also was gathered a large 
number of people, and I had some labor 
amongst them ; yet the power of truth did not 
seem to rise high. 

Since this time, being unwell, I have trav- 
elled but little, except to visit a few families, 
and to attend their meeting, as they came in 
course. As I seem bound to remain here until 
the Quarterly Meeting, I have continued to vis- 
it families, though but few in a day, as my 


health is poor. 
(To be continued.) 





EvEN without attaching any thought of re- 
ligion to the sight of the Heavens, there is 
something inexpressibly exciting to the mind 
in thus losing one’s self in the infinity of space ; 
it at once takes away from life its little cares 
and «desires, and from reality its otherwise op- 
pressive weight. As surely as the knowledge 
of man is the first and weightiest concern in 
the affairs of men, so surely on the other hand, 
is there nothing more narrowing to the mind 
than the perpetually keeping our eyes fixed on 
the small circle of human beings by whom we 
are hemmed in. We must return often to the 
contemplation and feeling of a higher Power 
ruling io human affairs, as we see it in nature, 
ere we can safely come back to the fetters of 
society.— Ruskin. 
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SARAH RODMAN. 
(Continued from page 503.) 

6th mo. 29th.—Gave way too much to my 
natural propensities; felt desirous to keep my 
place in the afternoon and I hope was mea- 
surably preserved, endeavoring to do nothing 
against the truth. 

7th mo, 10th.—Disobedient in shunning the 
cross, to the hurt and disturbance of that 
quiet sometimes afforded me, I believe in great 
mercy to encourage to an humble bearing of 
and submission to its holy power, which has 
been measurably felt several days to my great 
comfort. 

7th mo. 11th.—Greatly favored this day but 
not altogether faithful or as circumspect as I 
ought to be, while going to the afternoon 
meeting, by indulging too freely in conversa- 
tion with a beloved friend. 

7th mo. 22d.—At meeting M. M. spoke 
twice remarkably sweet. Alas! what occasion 
to fear I am not one of thcse mentioned by 
her. Oh! that I may be faithful in my little, 
for the visitation has been extended, and if I 
am not a shining instrument | may be useful. 

7th mo. 24th.—Nothing to boast this day of 
myself, but have been preserved from some 
evils through the unspeakable kindness of 
Him, who in early age favored me with the 
discovery of his marvellous light and ever- 
blessed will concerning me. 

7th mo. 27th —Thig day at our Monthly 
Meeting, favored to feel some weight and exer- 
cise, though I fear not #0 faithful as I ought 
to have been. May Divine help be mercifully 
afforded, that through its operative power I 
may be constantly engaged in obedience to 
holy requirings and thereby obtain peace. 

7th mo. 28th.—This day not spent to my 
satisfaction—some things lie heavy on my 
mind.. © how burdensome is sin, yet how 
easily committed. 

“12th mo. 9th, 1787.—Some time past, I read 
a sentiment worthy of note: That if a tree did 
not bud in the spring, it was not likely to bear 
fruit in autumn. This was applied to youth. 
I thought mine might be compared to trees 
that put forth early, and were nipped by the 
frost. Through humbling, merciful visitations 
my youth appeared in some measure promising, 
but disobedience operating as a frost, am I not 
now as a tree without verdure, without a pros- 
pect of seasonable fruit? But remember, O my 
soul! that these nipped buds are sometimes 
revived by the warmth of later suns, and let 
obedience now have its perfect work. 

5th mo. Ist, 1788.—This day in meeting, the 
age respecting the fruitless fig-tree was 
onght affectingly to my remembrance, and 
desires were raised that it might not be my 


fate. 
Moth mo. 15th—We have been greatly fa- 


vored during the sittings of this Yearly Meet- 
ing, both at home and in our public assemblies 
—favors that we could not bestow and are un- 
worthy of. May the Father of mercies be 
pleased to raise in our hearts an acceptable 
acknowledgment for them. 

7th mo. 4th.—Have this day experienced 
some favored moments wherein the excellency 
of the truth abundantly overbalanced all world- 
ly pleasures and enjoyments. I can but wish 
that it may continue to transcend the varied 
attractions to which I am prone to yield, that 
they may have no power over me. What re- 
turns do I make for the divine enlightening 
and enlarging influence I have at times wit- 
nessed to my unspeakable comfort ? 

6th mo. 17th, 1789.—John Simpson, Rebec- 
ca Jones, and other valuable friends attended 
our Yearly Meeting, and have been weightily 
led to speak to divers states, and I think have 
often touched mine. May their labors be 
effectual to the breaking up of every false 
rest, 

6th mo. 18th.—Left Newport in company 
with my dear uncle and aunt Rotch, and their 
daughter Mary—taking meetings appointed for 
dear R. Jones at Portsmouth, Tiverton, &c., in 
our way to New Bedford, where she attended 
both meetings on First-day and was greatly 
favored in each. On Third-day embarked for 
Nantucket, where I was favored with R. J.’s 
instructive communications and much of her 
company. How shall I be sufficiently thank- 
ful for these privileges! which perhaps would 
be the means of drawing thousands into the 
way of life and peace, had they the benefit of 
them. 

In a religious opportunity at brother Samuel’s 
she expressed her desire that dear brother and 
sister might be concerned to seek the Lord for 
themselves and their little one; recommended 
the example of Zechariah and Elizabeth, be- 
lieving they were not intended for mere cyphers 
in religion, 

7th mo. 18th.—Left the island. On board 
the vessel dear Rebecca again addressed brother 
Samuel, aod desired he might be strong in 
holy resolution as well as in desires after the 
way of life. She again attended meeting at 
New Bedford, wherein she was engaged in 
close service. On the 20th she took an affec- 
tionate leave of me, saying, I shall be glad to 
hear from thee and of thee, feeling confidence 
in believing I shall be comforted in so doing ; 
and as we have been favored together in being 
communicants at our heavenly Father’s table, 
I hope we shall be often in each other’s re- 
membrance, for I love the remembrance of my 
heavenly Father’s children of the junior as 
well as the senior class—these are His jewels. 

llth mo. 28th, 1790.—Last, night was un- 
well with the headache, and.while being fa- 
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vored to look over my conduct with desires to 
amend it, I fell asleep, and dreamed my dear 
friend —_- —— was with me, with a number 
more; we sat in silence, and when she began 
to speak I perceived ourselves alone. The pur- 
port of what she said was, that she believed 
the desires of my mind would be answered if J 
was careful in little things. May it prove a 
fresh incentive to renew that care and watchful- 
ness without which I cannot pursue the things 
that belong to my peace. 

Upon reading over an abstract of the Mar- 
quis Dukenti of France, my mind was im- 
pressed with serious considerations in the con- 
firmed belief that the truly religious of all 
professions, walk by the same rule the Quaker 
ought to observe and humbly follow. In his 
life was evident the self-denial so necessary for 
us, and his obedience was accompanied with 
noble acts, though with the utmost care he 
lived retired from human commendation—wish- 
ing others to have the same opinion he enter- 
tained of himself, and give all the praise to 
Him whose right it is.” 

On the 6th of 6th mo., 1793, her sister Han- 
nah Rodman was united by marriage to Samuel 
R. Fisher, of Philadelphia; and on the 7th of 
8th month, she embarked with them at New- 
port on board a packet bound to New York— 
on board of which she writes thus :— 

“Our passage has been remarkably fine—a 
sensation of gratitude spread over my mind on 
waking last night to find the vessel moving so 
still as not to disturb sleep; my head ached, 
but believe I was as comfortable as if I had been 
on shore. Are favored with a civil though 
large company on board. 

We have had a pleasant view of the places 
where Richard and Adam Mott reside. We also 
were shown where Thomas Rodman formerly 
lived on Long Island, which I felt some attach- 
ment to in the recollection of his being nearly 
related to my deceased friends, known and be- 
loved in his day. Such a tribute may possibly 
be paid to some of us, when that of tears is for- 
gotten, and our names barely handed to some 
distant relative. Thus generations pass away ! 
Oh may it be more and more our care £0 to 
live that our time may not be lost to us and to 
our cotemporaries. And for you, my beloved 
little nieces, my heart is often solicitous; may 
there be some traces of footsteps worthy your 
imitation and be as an encouragement to you to 
walk in the right way and pursue in early life 
the things that bring peace. Our three repeated 
solemn partings have been often fresh in re- 
membrance, and the preservation of my dear 
relatives has occupied my desires, and will, I 
trust, oftener than the morning during my so- 
Journ in a strange land.” P 

8th mo. 9th.—We arrived this day at New 
York, and there received the mournful tidings 


of the sudden death of our dear cousin Samuel 
Lewis. How does every relative left behind, 
crowd into thought! Uncertain, indeed, are 
all our enjoyments, and every changeful thing 
may bear a just comparison with them. 

n our way from New York, stopped at Stony 
Brook Meeting, which was to me a season of 
quiet and great solemnity. We reached Phi- 
ladelphia the 12th day of the 8th month, and 
met with a kind reception from our new con- 


nections. 
(To be continued.) 





“ TRIBULATIONS are undoubtedly the lot of 
all who are seeking to follow their Lord and 
Master in the regenergtion; but He who 
knows what they stand in need of, in His own 
due and appointed time reveals to them His 
consolations, if they are willing to dive deep 
enough for them; for it is in the deeps, that 
wonders are seen, and pearls procured.”— 
Sarah Grubb. 


Upon KEEPING one’s Worp.—Sir William 
Napier was one day taking a lung country walk, 
near Freshford, when he met a little girl, about 
five years old, sobbing over a broken bow! ; she 
had dropped and broken it in bringing it back 
from the field to which she had taken her 
father’s dinner in it, and said she would be 
beaten on her return home for having broken 
it; then, with a sudden gleam of hope, she inno- 
cently looked up into his face and said: “ But 
ye can mend it, can’t ye?” Sir William ex- 
plained thathe could not mend the bowl, but 
the trouble he could, by the gift of a sixpence 
to buy another. However, on opening his 
purse it was empty of silver, and he had to 
make amends by promising to meet his little 
friend in the same spot at the same hour next 
day, and to bring the sixpence with him, bid- 
ing her, meanwhile, tell her mother that she 
had seen a gentleman who would bring her the 
money for the bowl next day. The child, 
entirely trusting him, went on her way comfor- 
ted. On his return home he found an invita- 
tion awaiting him to dine in Bath the followin 
evening, to eet some one he specially wished 
tosee. He hesitated for some little time, trying 
to calculate the possibility of giving the meet- 
ing to his little friend of the broken bow! and 
of still being in time for the dinner party in 
Bath ; but finding this could not be, he wrote 
to decline accepting the invitation on the plea 
of a “pre engagement,” saying to us, ’’I cannot 
disappoint her she trusted me so implicitly.” — 
Bruce's Life of Sir William Napier. 





“ ALL men are by nature equal, made all by 
one workman of like clay; and, (howsoever we 
deceive ourselves,) as dear unto God is the poor 
beggar, as the most pompous prince living in 
the world.”’— Plato. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GOVERNMENT DRAFTS. 
Remarks upon the Editorial on that subject, ta- 
ken from “ Friends’ Review.” 

We will first consider the minute of the 
New York (Orthodox) “ Meeting for Suffer- 
ings,” or “ Representative Meeting,” as # is 
now called, whicli minute was addressed to 
their Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, as co- 
pied by the Intelligencer from the ‘ Review.” 

This minute says, “‘ The recognition by Con- 
gress of the right of conscience, by thus ma- 
king provision for the relief of those who are 
religiously opposed to war, by declaring them 
non-combatants, and assigning them to hospi- 
tal service, or the care of Freedmen, was 
felt to be a very important concession by gov- 
ernment, for which we should be grateful, and 
that it calls for acquiescence on the part of 
Friends, as far as they can feel a freedom to.” 

‘Iwo noticeable traits are discovered in this 
minute : one of which is an absence of any ex- 
fression of sympathy, and encouragement in 
favor of such in their young members who feel 
straightened in relation to rendering any equiv- 
alent for personal military service: and the 
other is, a recommendation to their members 
to acquiesce in the demands of government, or 
in other words to suppress those religious scru- 
ples, “ As far as they can feel a freedom to.” 

It is moreover to be remarked that although 
the payment of $300 is one of the terms of ex- 
emption prescribed by the law, and although 
the payment of such a commutation tax is a 
direct violation of their discipline, as well as 
ours, yet the minute under consideration, con- 
tains no caution again-t tlie infraction of that 
article of discipline, and no counsel in favor of 
its faithful maintenance. It presents the as- 
pect of a political apology for the compliance 
with the law, rather than an expression of sym- 
pathy and encouragement for those who may be 

rought under suffering on account of their 
faithful testimony, in its various branches, 
against the spirit of war. 

The general tenor of the minute, leads almost 
necessarily to the opinion that the minute of 
our New York Representative Meeting of Or- 
thodox Friends, was not intended to be inuter- 
preted as disapprobating the payment of the 
commutation tax. 

Although the Ohio, “ Meeting for Suffer- 
ings” has followed the example of their New 
York Friends, I am unwilling to believe that 
the Meetings for Sufferings representing the 
Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
North Carolina, Indiana, and the two New 
England Yearly Meetings are prepared to issue 
a similar epistle to their conscientious young 
members. 

Nor will the editorial remarks of the ‘“ Re- 
view” bear a critical examination, more than 
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the minute of advice to which [ have alluded. 
The “Review” says; “As well might our 
early Friends have refused to take the affirma- 
tion, prescribed by parliament in lieu of an 
oath.” To which [ answer there is no paral- 
lel between the substitution of an “ affirmation 
for an oath,” and the substitution of “a fine 
or other imposition, in lieu of military service.” 
The purpose of the prescribed oath was to ver- 
ify a statement whether made in writing or or- 
ally. Did early Friends ever object to verify- 
ing their word? They never did. They were 
willing to verify their word by a simple affir- 
mation, subject to the same pevalty to which 
others were liable who violated their oath. 
They had no scruples against the verification 
of their words, but only against the anti-chris- 
tian mode of doing it: and hence when the ob- 
jectionable form was removed, their scruples 
were also removed. 

But is it to be said that Friends have no 
scruples against taking human life; but only 
against the anti-christian mode of accomplish- 
ing it? The question needs noauswer. There 
is therefore no parallel between the two propo- 
sitions, so that the whole argument which is 
based upon the supposed parallelism between 
oaths and military service necessarily fails, 
and becomes of no force or application. 

In relation to the payment of the $300 
commutation fine, thé “ Review” slides over it 
without specification, so that the reader is left 
to conjecture whether a faithful observance of 
that article of discipline is intended to be classed 
among the “ self-invented crosses and sacrifi- 
ces” approvingly quoted in the editorial. 

While some of our elderly Friends in both 
branches of society, being terrified by the ap- 
parition of court martials, and the deserter’s 
doom on the one hand, or lured by the sup- 
posed duties of citizenship, have either direct- 
ly or indirectly encouraged the payment of the 
commutation fine, a number of our young 
‘Friends, through faithfulness to manifested du- 
ty, have been enabled to discover and walk in 
that path,— Which the vulture’s eye hath 
not seen, and which the lion’s whelp has not 
trodden, neither hath the fierce lion passed that 
way,” and in that path have found both peace 
and safety. 

About a year ago, and previous to the con- 
gressional law, upon the subject of exemptions, 
a number of young Friends in both branches 
of Society, being conscientious against bearing 
arms or paying a commutation tax, were paroled 
by the heads of the War Department without 
any compromise of their religious scruples. 
They were neither coerced into the army, bor 
court-martialed as deserters, nor restrained of 
their liberty, longer than was necessary to pre- 
sent the required credentials to the Govern- 
ment. The paroles then granted, have not to my 
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knowledge been either recalled or revoked; 
and the Friends holding them, are not subject 
to another draft, until they are revoked. 

We may thus perceive in how remarkable 
a manner, a faithful maintenance of our excel- 
lent discipline, and a faithful attention to man- 
ifested duty have led the conscientious young 
men in the path of peace and safety, and has 
enabled them to preserve a conscience void of 
offence towards God and man. 

Is there not cause to fear that some are 
about ready to let go their hold and trust in 
the preserving care of a superintending Prov- 
idence, and place their confidence in the arm 
of flesh? lLustead of devising arguments and 
apologies for the evasion of our discipline upon 
this subject, would it not be more consistent to 
endeavor, through holy help, so to quicken 
and enlighten the consciences of our children 
that they could, when called before governors 
and rulers for couscience sake, aver with sin- 


‘cerity, ‘‘[ am conscientiously opposed to de- 


stroying the lives of my fellow beings, and also 
to the payment of purchase money for the lib- 


erty of obeying my Father which is in heav- 
en.” 


Many readers of the Intelligencer doubtless | 


remember the interesting narrative of the few 
North Carolina Friends, who were forced into 
the rebel army, because of their scruples against 
paying a commutation fine, and of their remark- 
able preservation and final deliverance: but 
there are probably some who have not been 
informed that the Confederate Congress at 
their next session, passed a law, exempting 
Friends from all military service whatever. 
Here is another instance of the influence 
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of Friends’ Society, we perceive on the other 
hand, that the heads of the War Department 
have no difficulty in discovering that the pay- 
ment of a commutation tax, is nothing less 
than an equivalent for personal services upon 
the battle field. 

And hence, when these conscientious draft- 
ed Friends applied, either personally or through 
the agency of their brethren, for relief, the 
War Department did not upbraid them with 
attempting “self-imposed sacrifice in religion,” 
but in every instance, as far as I know, readily 
granted a parole, unconditioned upon the per- 
formance of any commutation service what- 
ever. This act of relief was not in conse- 
quence of the passage of the law before quoted, 
for it was previous to the enactment of that 
law; but the heads, of the War Department as- 
sumed the responsibility of performing this 
appreciative act, from a conviction that our 
testimony against paying an equivalent for war 
services is as consistent and valid as our testi- 
mony against war itself. 

The remarks herein communicated are of- 
fered as an expression of sympathy, and 
encouragement, for those young Friends, in 
every branch of the Society, who are earnestly 
_desirous of preserving “a conscience void of 

offence, towards both God and man.” 

| Our duty to our Creator comprises and ab- 
sorbs all other duties; and those who are defi- 
cient in their duty to their Maker, are very 
likely to be disqualified to define with precision 
what the duties of Christian citizenship are. 
He who supposes he can conciliate the favor of 
|the Almighty by sacrifices to human govern- 
ments, may eventually realize Cardinal Wool- 


which faithfulness to manifested duty, is capa- | sey’s wail upon his death-bed, when he mourn- 


ble of exercising upon the powers of the earth. 
If Friends had been generally as faithful as 
the few of ouc own Society to whom I have al- 
luded, or as the North Carolina Friends and 
some others of the same distinctive brotherhood, 
is there any reason to fear that we should have 
been less favored by our government, than 
southern Friends are by that under which 
they live? 

It is a remarkable fact, but not less remark- 
able than true, that the heads of the War De- 
partment at Washiogton appear to profess a 
more correct and appreciative view of the con- 
sistency of our discipline against paying a com- 
mutation tax than many of the members, not 
only of our own, but the other branch of the 
Society. 

While some are expatiating upon the duties 
of citizenship and almost taunting conscien- 
tiods Friends by indirectly intimating that 
their scruples against the payment of a 
commutation tax is but “an invented cross, a 
self imposed religious sacrifice,’—while these 
things are taking place among some branches 


fully exclaimed, “‘ Had I but served my God 
with half the zeal I served my King he would 
not in mine age have left me naked to my en- 
emies. Gripg£on Frost.” 


Matinicock, Long Island, 10th mo., 1864. 


6 $< 


InFLUENCcE.—How much may be done, is 
done, by the brain and heart of one human 
being in contact with another? We are 
answerable for incalculable opportunities of 
good and evil in our daily intercourse with 
every soul with whom we have to deal; every 
meeting, every parting, every chance greeting, 
and every appointed encounter, are occasions 
open to us for which we have to account. To 
our children, our servants, our friends, our ac- 
quaintances,—to each and all, every day, and 
all day long, we are distributing that which is 
best or worst in existence, influence, ete. ; with 
every word, every look, with{every gesture, 
something is given or withheld, of great im- 
portance it may be to the receiver, of inesti- 
mable importance to the giver. 
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HuMILIATING PicturE.—Man may be just- 
ly entitled the great destroyer and exterminator 
of life, without regard to the time, place or 
circumstance. By his power the strongest are 
overcome; by his ingenuity, the most subtile 
are circumvented, and their energies of body 
and mind made subservient to his nesessities 
or pleasures. He is superior to the whole 
animal creation in the noblest attributes; but 
he enjoys one pre-eminence, for which even the 
lowest have no cause to envy him. All the 
destructive animals fulfil their dire offices upon 
creatures belonging to other kinds; when the 
lion leaps from the ambush, it is into the 
neck of the wild ox or the antelope that he 
buries his claws; when the wolves howl in 
unison, it is the deer they are pursuing; when 
the scream of the eagle sounds shrillest then 
let the wild duck beware! Even the insatiable 
ferocious tiger keeps aloof from his brethren 
of the blood. But when the drums roll, and 
the trumpets clang, when the banner-folds are 
shaken abroad upon the air, and the neigh of 
the charger reéchoes the deep notes of the 
bugles;then is man, with his boasted reason 
prepared to spill the blood of his brother—to 
drive his desolating chariot over the faces of 
his kindred ; spread havoc and despair before 
his path, and leave famine and pestilence to 
track his footsteps.—Z. Fuller. 


SS 
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Ossect TeacHina.—The desire in children 
to become familiar with every object which 
immediately surrounds them, is one which we 
notice at a very early age; and it would be 
well if every one baving the care of young 
children could appreciate this instinctive effort, 
and so direct it as to lead to the important re- 
sults which its judicious cultivation would be 
likely to ensure. If we contemplate any natu- 
ral object, especially in any department of ani- 
mated nature, with the full appreciation of its 
adaptation to the part it was designed to fulfil 
in the grand plan of Creation, we are impress- 
ed with a sense of the omniscience and good- 
ness of the Creator. In a degree propor- 
tionate to the age of the little child, a simi- 
lar feeling may be encouraged, and the founda- 
tion laid for the development of the religious 
sentiment which may strengthen him to re- 
sist temptation in after life, and open to him 
pursuits of pleasure for his hours of leisure 
and recreation. The just appreciation of this 



















fact has led many to consider the best way in 
which such instruction mey be introduced into 
our primary and infant schools, and on this ac- 
count we welcome with pleasure the system of 
illustration which now obtains in many of them. 
We wish, however, to see a greater number of 
parents and teachers grasping the spirit of ob- 
ject-teaching, and throwing more of their own 
individuality into their modes of education. 


Many of the works recently published upon 


Object-Teaching are good, but we cannot recom- 
mend an adherence to the plans pointed out in 
them. The works which have been to us pecu- 
liarly suggestive, are, “The Natural History. 
Reason Why,” and “ Hooker’s Child’s Book 
of Nature,” in three parts. These will point 
out to every parent and teacher a simple yet 
effective mode of interesting those under their, 
care, and teach them how to simplify their own 
language so as to make great truths intelligible 
to the minds of very little children. 


In a future number we will furnish our 


readers with short extracts from cach of these 
works. 


The advantages to be derived from a fond- 


ness for pursuits which lead to the study of 
Natural History, are thus beautifully expressed 
by Charles Kingsley, in his ‘Glaucus, or Won- 
ders of the Shore” :— 


“ Seriously, if we wish rural walks to do our 


children any good, we must give them a love 


for rural sights, an object in every walk; we 
must teach them—and we can teach them—to 
find wonder in every insect, sublimity in every 


hedge-row, the records of past worlds in every 
pebble, and boundless fertility upon the barren 
shore; and so, by teaching them to make full 
use of that limited sphere in which they now 


are, make them faithful in a few things, that 
they may be fit hereafter to be rulers over 
much. 

I may seem to exaggerate the advantages of 
such studies; but the question after all is one 
of experience; and I have had experience 
enough and to spare, that what I say is true. 
I have seen the young man of fierce passions, 
and uncontrollable daring, expend healthily 
that energy which threatened daily to plunge 
him into recklessness, if not into sin, upon 
hunting out and collecting, through rock and 
bog, suow and tempest, every bird and egg of 
the neighboring forest. I have seen the calti- 
vated man, craving for travel and for success 
in life, pent up in the drudgery of London 
work, and yet keeping his spirit calm, and per- 
haps his morals all the more righteous, by 
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spending over his microscope evenings which 
would too probably have gradually been wasted 
at the theatre. I have seen the young London 
beauty, amid all the excitement and temptation 
of luxury and flattery, with her heart pure and 
ber mind occupied in a boudoir full of shells 
and fossils, flowers and sea-weeds, and keeping 
herself unspotted from the world, by consider- 
ing the lilies of the field, how they grow. And 
therefore it is that I hail with thankfulness 
every fresh book of Natural History, as a fresh 
boon to the young, a fresh help to those who 
have to educate them.” 





Marniep, on Fourth-day, the 5th inst., at the resi- 
dence of William Haines, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” N.J., 
with the approbation of Woodbury Monthly Meet- 
ing, Campion Atkinson, of Woodstown, to Saran 
Haines, of Upper Greenwich. 


en 


Diep, at the residence of his father, Denton, Car- 
oline county, Maryland, on the 31st of 9th month, 
1864, Tuomas Ettwoop Tyter, son of Jonathan and 
Rebecca M. Tyler, aged 6 years and 4 months. 


——, in Williamson, Wayne county, N. Y., on the 
22d of 9th month, 1864, GrirritH M. Cooper, aged 
74 years. He was an officer of the U. 8, Navy, in 
the war of 1812-15, but soon after resigned and be- 
came a member of the Society of Friends, and sub- 
sequently a preacher among them.—£xr. Paper. 


, on the Ist of 7th month, 1864, Herry A. 
Hopkins, daughter of Robert G. and Hetty Hopkins, 
aged 8 years; members of Burlington Mo. Meeting. 


, on the 12th of 8th month, 1851, Samug. 
Satrertuwair, aged 79 years, 7 months and 20 days; 
a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 25th of 8th month, 1864, Mary Sar- 
TERTHWAIT, relic of the above, aged 85 years, 11 
days; a minister belongiug to Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. 














ASYLUM FOR AGED COLORED PEOPLE. 


A meeting to organize an Institution of this kind, 
was held on 17th inst. D. Parrish in the Chair, and 
M. Balderston, Secretary. Subscriptions and pledges 
were reported, and a Committee appointed to report 
a plan of organization to a meeting to be held on 
Third-day evening, 25th inst., at 8 o’clock, at 109 
N. 10th Street (over office of Friends’ Review). 

All friendly to this object are invited to attend, 
and contribute of their means. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Extracts from the Minutes of Friends’ Associa- 
tion for the Aid and Elevation of the Freed- 
men, held 10th mo. 5, 1864. 

The minutes of the Executive board were 
read, reporting a communication from a com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, 
suggesting joint action on the part of the sev- 
eral Freedmen Associations of this city, in the 
establishment of a Temporary Home, and pro- 
posing the appointment of a# committee to con- 
fer with other committees that might be ap- 








pointed, which proposition was, on considera- 
tion by the said board, approved, and a com- 
mittee appointed. 


The Women’s Association reported, that 
they had prepared a box of clothing suited to 
hospital needs, which had been accepted as a 
return in part of the sum appropriated to them, 
which box had been placed at the disposal of 
the Sanitary committee. 


An appropriation of two hundred dollars 
had been made to the committee on Edu- 
cation. 

The Education committee reported that 
Margaret A. Griscom, accompanied by Louisa 
J. Roberts, of the Sanitary committee, had re- 
cently paid a visit to the camps in the vicinity 
of Washington, that many grievances were 
found to exist at Camp Wadsworth, and it was 
believed that through their representations to 
the proper authorities most of these would be 
redressed. 


Much improvement was noticed in the 
condition of affairs on Mason’s Island, where, 
notwithstanding the great unhealthiness of the 
situation, the mortality had been greatly re- 
duced, and that this change might be attribu- 
ted to the excellent condition of the hospitals, 
and to the untiring energy of our matron and 
of our teachers there. 


In connection with the minutes of the Ex- 
ecutive committee, the report of Louisa J. 
Roberts was read, giving an account of her 
visit to the vicinity of Washington, also a copy 
of a letter sent by her and Margaret A. Gris- 
com to Col. Elison, calling his attention to cer- 
tain requirements for the Freedmen, especially 
on Mason’s Island. » 

Much verbal infurmation was given by 
L. J. R. and M. A. G., and by J. Miller 
McKim, Corresponding Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Freedmens’ Relief Association, who 
had also recently returned from Washington. 


Extracts from interesting letters from our 
teachers and others, were read, including one 
from William Mitchell, dated Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, depicting the great suffering that inevi- 
tably must exist near that point the coming 
winter, and urging upon all the Associations 
for the Relief of the Freedmen, the great ne- 
cessity for forwarding clothing and supplies 
generally. . 
8S. H. GartLeEy, 


ANNA Clerks. 


“ A man hath power over his words till they 
are spoken; but after they are spoken, they 
have power over him.” — Socrates. 

“ When thou arisest in the morning, deter- 
mine so to pass the following day, as though at 
night a grave should be thy bed.” — Socrates. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Account of a recent visit made to Mason’s Is- 
land :— 

After the business of the Sanitary committee 
was concluded at their meeting, held 9th mo. 
23d, I proposed to go again to Washington, for 
the purpose of laying before the newly ap- 
pointed Quarter Master, the wants of our 
teachers and the people among whom they la- 
bor, and to look after our boxes sent since his 
appointment to office in that department. 

My proposition was accepted, and I lost no 
time in starting, as our interests demanded 
early attention. M. A. G. accompanied me, 
and to her presence and assistance -I feel 
mainly indebted for the success that attended 
our efforts. 

We had several satisfactory interviews with 
Col. Elison. Our teachers appear to have his 
entire confidence, and he seems willing to do 
all that lies in his power, to promote their 
comfort and efficiency. 

- The condition of the people on Mason’s Is 
land is much improved; the great mortality 
that prevailed during the latter part of the 
summer, has given place to a more healthy con- 
dition, attributable to the success that has at- 
tended our efforts to provide hospital accommo- 
dations, and, to the approach of colder weather. 

Many cases of sad bereavement claimed our 
tenderest sympathy,—wives, husbands, chil- 
dren, with tearful eyes, answered my inquiries 
after their companions, with these words, “Dey 
is gone to de graveyard.” One young woman 
whom I had noticed particularly for her cheer- 
ful, pleasant smile, and whose devotion to her 
three little children, had won for her my warm- 
est admiration, came to me with such a sad 
face, that I inquired what had happened since 
I saw her last. “You knows my children,— 
dey is all gone ; Ise not got one lef;” was her 
sorrowful reply. It required no apostolic in- 
junction to call forth the tear of sympathy that 
welled up as I listened to her recital, and com- 
mended her to that Source of comfort which 
had never failed me in the direst extremity. 
This was not an isolated case, I met with sev- 
eral mothers who had sustained similar losses. 
Quite a number of children are still in the 
hospital, tenderly cared for by our faithful and 
earnest matron, M. P., whose indefatigable la- n 
bors are acknowledged by all who have inter- | sheets before the title page, on which was writ- 
course with her. © We have the satisfaction of | ten some dates of days and years. He was so 
knowing that these hospitals, though but just | absorbed in the contemplation of these that he 
established, and wanting yet many essential | did not notice the entrance of a neighbor, who 
comforts, are beginning to receive patients | asked him what he could find to read with such 
sent by the department from Washington and | intense interest, where he only saw a few dates? 
Georgetown. The old man replied: “Neighbor, could you 

A fund has been created from the sale of| but know what these dates stand for, you 
surplus rations, which will be used to supply | would not be any longer surprised.” These 
vegetables, the want of which is sadly felt, were the dates of all the principal occurrences 
many have died of scorbutic affections, after|of the old man’s life. He pointed with his 


their disease had yielded to medical treatment, 
for the want of a proper vegetable diet. 

The farmer of Camp Rucker deserves thanks 
for the many generous contributions of fruits, 
&e., he has sent them. If more of the men to 
whom the interests of these freed people are 
entrusted, were like him, their condition would 
be vast!y improved. We were unable, from 
the shortness of our stay, to visit his camp, but 
were assured that it-continues prosperous, and 
the people contented and happy. 

There is still a great want of drinking water 
on the Island, no efficient measures have been 
taken to provide a sufficient supply ; we made 
a special request that this be attended to with- 
out further delay; the whole population, teach- 
ers and all, have suffered in this matter. From 
the only well where water in any amount can 
be obtained, those who seek to avail themselves 
of its use must be provided with a rope and 
bucket; these requisites are not in the posses- 
sion of all, they who have them not must throw 
themselves on the kindness of the more fortu- 
nate; wrangling and contention frequently oc- 
cur, and the timid are often forced to resort to 
the marshy springs along the margin of the 
river; all agree that very much of the sickness 
and death that have made such fearful havoc 
among the people, were caused by the impure 
water they were obliged to drink. “We does 
suffer for water,” said the old doctress, who is 
installed as chief assistant in the women’s ward. 
“Where are your buckets?” I asked; ‘“‘ Dey 
dun give us none,” was her reply. Remem- 
bering that a dear friend, from whose lips 
many of us have drank in the words of truth 
that spring from the eternal Fountain, had 
given me a sum of money to purchase water- 
pails, I promised immediate attention, and am 
glad to record that there will henceforth be no 
lack of buckets to hold the water. 

On returning home, we brought with us 15 
men, women, and children, for all of whom 
good homes have been obtained; they came on 
at the expense of those employing them. 

L. J. R. 



























10th month 13th, 1864. 
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MemoraBieE Dates.—An old man was sit- 
ting in his little room one Sabbath afternoon. 
His Bible lay before him, opened at the blank 
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finger to one after the other. “Here is the date |“ The thing that allures thee, though now it seem 


of my birth, of my baptism, of my enlisting, 
my marriage,” and so on till at last he came to 
the date of the day when the Lord had ef- 
fectually called him, and since which he had 
known himself to be a child of God, and inheri- 
tor of the kingdom of heaven. And then he 
exelaimed, “Q the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! how uu- 


searchable are his judgments and his ways past 
finding out ?” 


“Could I a thousand voices raise, 
A thousand tongues employ, 
My heart would pour itself in praise, 
In thankfulness and joy. 
And still its happy songs should be, 
Hear what the Lord has done for me.” 


—+ 98m 


From the British Friend. 
THE BUBBLE. 


Little Jack sat astride on the wall, full of pleasure, 
As great in Ais eyes as a king on his throne; 

His little heart beat with delight above measure, 
As though the wide world had indeed been his 

own. 

He thought not of danger, he dream’d not of troubles, 
But held his tobacco-pipe lightly with care: 

With water and soap he was blowing his bubbles, 
And oh, how delightful they looked in the air! 


They floated along, by the wind set in motion, 

And then rose another and followed the rest ; 
They sailed along, like the ships on the ocean: 

At last came the biggest, the brightest, and best. 
It rapidly rose, as though proud of its lightness, 
And high as the top of the chimney was seen; 

It threw back the beams of the sun with its bright- 
ness, 

And glitter’d with crimson, and purple, and green. 


It floated along with a beauty surprising, 
And Jack, as he gazed, was half wild with delight; 
He watch’d it with rapture—now falling—now ris- 
ing— 
And loudly he laughed at the wonderful sight. 
But presently Jack felt a feeling of trouble, 
His face and his heart were o’ershadowed with 
gloom ; 
For, while bis stretched eye-balls were bent on the 
bubble, 
It entered the church-yard and burst o’er a tomb! 


“Oh, Jack!” cried his father, who near had been 
musing, 
While lightly the bubbles were sailing around, 
¥ This world is a place of much picking and choos- 
ing, 
Where pleasure, and trifles, and bubbles abound. 
Whate’er be the tale that temptation may tell thee, 
Whate’er the desires that thy heart may engage 
Let the little event that but just now befell thee 
Be fix’d on thy mind, in thy youth and thy age. 


’ 


‘A thousand enjoyments around us are flying; 
Ten thousand bright things are abroad in the air; 
But our lives are uncertain and short: we are dying, 
And death may remove us before we're aware. 


The joys that men seek, the pursuits that they follow, | 


Though deck’d and bespangled with splendour and 
plume, 
Are bubbles at best, and deceitful, and hollow; 
Remember, my boy, they will burst at the tomb! 





double 
In value, attractive, enduring, and fair, 
After all, may deceive thee, and be but a bubble, 
Unworthy thy love, undeserving thy care. 
Then fail not, when strongest thy love and thy pas- 
sion, . 
Though lit up with sunbeams, or shadow’d with 
gloom, 
Whate’er be the object, its form, and its fashion, 
The question to put—Will it burst at the tomb?” 


+ ~+0e + 


EVENING PRIMROSE. 


“The sun his latest beam has shed ; 
The wildbird to its nest has sped ; 
Aud buds, which to the day-beam spread 
There brightest glow, 
Incline their dew-besprinkled head 
Tn slumber now. 


“Then why art thou lone vigils keeping, 
Pale flower, when all beside are sleeping ? 
Are not the same soft zephyrs sweeping 

Each slender stem, 
And the same opiate dewdrops steeping 
Both thee and them?” 


“Eve is my noon. At this still hour, 
When softly sleeps each sister flower, 
Sole watcher of the dusky bower 
I joy to be; 
And, conscious, feel the pale moon shower 
Her light on me. 


“ Soon as meek evening veils the sky, 
And wildly fresh her breeze flits by, 
And on my breast the dewdrops lie, 

I feel to live: 
And what is mine of fragrancy, 
I freely give. 


‘* Say thou, who thus dost question me, 
Wouldst thou from earth’s dull cares be free ? 
O listen, and I’ll counsel thee 
Wisely to shun 
Tumult, and glare, and vanity, 
As I have done. 


“ Enter thy closet, shut the door, 
And heavenward let thy spirit soar ; 
Then softer dews than bathe the flower 
On thee shall rest, 
And beams which sun nor moon can pour 
Tllume thy breast.” 


—_— 16 


A Waterspout at Sea.—The bark Jane 
Doull, Captain Smith, which arrived in the 
Thames on the 13th ult. from Bermuda, had 
an exceedingly narrow escape from destruction 

| by a waterspout at sea. She left Bermuda on 
Sunday, August 14, and shortly after, the wind 
having fallen to a dead calm, she came to an- 
chor off the Great Sound. ‘‘The evening,” 
writes one of the passengers “ was sultry and 
‘ overwhelmingly oppressive ; not a breath of air 
rippled the water or cooled the hot atmosphere. 
The sun travelled down the west and disappear- 
ed like a yreat circular patch of blood behind a 
heavy bank of black clouds. The night was 
equally miserable ; the heat intense; the wind 
was dead, the broud expanding water smooth as_ 
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glass, and everything in nature seemed to de- 
note some unusual phenomenon at hand. The 
morning came, but no change with it. Clouds 
of varied hue, but all sombre gray and black 
tinged, chased and gathered beneath the sky; 
the sun rose a ball of fire, and loomed in the 
distance like a red-hot 68-pound spherical shot. 
No wind, no ripple, no sign of change except 


perhaps for the worse. At seven the clouds 


gathered thick and heavy, and far in the dis- 
tance we could see rain beating down on the sea 
in lines of water. Our attention was soon di- 
verted from the rain. Captain Smith and Mr. 
Virgin, the pilot, asked if we did not hear a 
distant roar, as if there were a naval engage- 
ment going on at some short distance. A dull 
rumbling roar could distinctly be heard. 

“* We next observed, about five miles from us, 
a cylindrical column reaching from the sea to 
the altitude of 500 feet. From our point of 
view it appeared about three feet in diameter. 
It was of a grayish hue, and assimilated in hue 
with the clouds above. It rested upon the 
water, and by the aid of our glasses we could 
distinctly observe the salt water ascending 
and the fresh water descending in torrents 
—the sea in a state of great agitation. — 
Around this cylindrical column the wind seemed 
to be rushing with the force of a volcano. A 
smaller one, which appeared about this time, 
was apparently ‘swallowed’ by the larger one. 
For some 15 minutes we watched this remark- 
able and to us novel phenomenon. The pilot 
then pronounced it a waterspout. As we had 
never seen one, we felt no alarm, till warned 
that if it struck the vessel we must save our- 
selves. While we were yet conjecturing what 
would be the result of this extraordinary forma- 
tion, the great line of black clouds solemnly ad- 
vanced on each wing of the spout. The rain 
was pouring in wild torrents, and then the spout 
dropped down its mighty weight of water on 
the pitiless sea, while the winds madly rushed 
it towards us. We now became alarmed. The 
roar of the falling waters came to us like the 
distant sound of Niagara. The sea was lashed 
mto great waves ; the waters poured, and bub- 
bled, and rose in swaying masses over six feet 
in height. With deadly aim and certain pur- 
ems the awful column advanced. Not one on 

rd the ship but felt the danger, and knew 
that nothing could save us if it struck the ship. 
It burst about thirty yards from us, and the last 
remnant of water ceased within about ten feet 
of the stern.”’— The Press. 





Rart Car Post Orrices.—One of the new 
post-office cars for this purpose has been com- 
pleted and placed on the through route between 
New York and Washington, as an experiment, 
and is under the direct management of the 
post-office department. In the sides of this car 


are the apertures usually seen at post-offices, 
through which letters may be conveniently 
dropped, and in the inside are lead cases, con- 
taining two hundred pigeon holes of rather 
more than the ordinary size, and forty boxes, 
each one foot square, so arranged that the mail 
matter in them cannot be jostled out by the 
motion of the car. There are also the usual 
shelves and hooks on which to hang the mail 
bags, and on one side a large table for stamping 
purposes. Letters can be mailed at any part of 
the route by slipping them into the car. 





From the British Quarterly. 
THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 
(Continued from page 512.) 

Mr. Palmer was installed at the post-office 
on the day of the change, under the title of 
Controller-General. It was arranged that his 
salary should be £1500 a year, together with a 
commission of two and a half per cent. upon 
any excess of revenue over £240,000. The 
rates of postage were now slightly raised ; but, 
notwithstanding, the number of letters began 
most perceptibly to increase. Several of the 
principal towns, and notably Liverpool and York, 
petitioned the treasury for the new mail-coaches. 
But, though manifest success attended the in- 
troduction of the Palmer scheme, yet the au- 
thorities were determinedly opposed to the re- 
former, and he had to contend with them sin- 
gle-handed. In 1792, when his plans had been 
about eight years in operation, and were be- 
ginning to exhibit elements of success, it was 
deemed desirable that Palmer should surrender 
his appointment. In consideration, however, 
of his valuable services, a pension of £3000 per 
annum was granted to him, but this sum fell far 
short of the emoluments which had been prom- 
ised to him, and he memorialized the govern- 
ment, but without success. He protested 
against this treatment, and his son, General 
Palmer, member for Bath, frequently urged his 
father’s claims before parliament ; but it was not 
until 1813, after a struggle of twenty years, that 
the House of Commons voted him a graut of 
£50,000. This great benefactor of his country 
died in 1818. In the first year of the introduc- 
tion of his plans, the net revenue of the post- 
office was about £250,000. Twenty years after- 
ward, the proceeds had increased sixfold, to no 
less asum thana wmillion and a half—an in- 
crease, doubtless, partly attributable to the 
increase of population, punctuality, and security 
of the new arrangements. Mails not only trav- 
elled quicker, but Mr. Palmer augmented their 
number between the largest towns; three hun- 
dred and eighty towns which had in the olden 
time but three deliveries a week, had, in 1797, 
a daily delivery. The Edinburgh coach requir- 
ed less time by sixty hours to travel from 
London, and there was a corresponding reduc- 
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tion between towns at shorter distances. For 
many years after their introduction, not a single 
attempt was made to rob Palwer’s mail-coaches, 
which were efficiently guarded. 

In 1836 there were fifty four-horse mails in 
England, whereas forty years before there were 
not a third of the number. We remember the 
annual procession of the mail-coaches on the 
king’s birthday—a gay spectacle which Mr. 
Lewins is not old enough to remember. Coach- 
men and guards on that occasion donned a new 


red livery, and all the coachmen and most of 


the guards wore bouquets in their button-holes. 
In the year 1814 the business of the post-office 
had increased so greatly that better accomoda- 
tion was sought than was afforded by the office 
then in Lombard-street. The first general post- 
office, opened in Cloak-lane, was removed from 
thence to the Black Swan, in Bishopsgate-street. 
After the fire of 1666, a general post-office was 
opened in Covent Garden, but it was soon re- 
moved to Lombard-street. In 1825, the govern- 
ment acquiesced in the views of the great 
majority of London residents, and St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand was chosen for the site of a new 
building, to be erected from the designs of Sir 
R. Smirke. 

It was opened for business in September, 
1829. From the date of the opening, improve- 
ments ceased to be pertinaciously resisted. It 
was not, however, till the late Duke of Rich- 
mond became the post-master-general, in the 
ministry of the late Earl Grey, in 1830, that 
improvements were earnestly forwarded by the 
head of the department. The duke, a highly 
public-spirited and patriotic man, was indefati- 
gable in the service of the department over 
which he was placed from 1830 to 1834. At 
first his grace refused to accept any remunera- 
tion for his services; but at length, in compli- 
ance with the strong representations of the 


treasury lords as to the objectionable nature of 


gratuitous services, “which must involve in 
many cases the sacrifice of private fortune to 
official station,” he consented to draw his salary 
from the date of the treasury minute already 
referred to. In 1834, Lord Grey’s postmaster- 
general submitted a list of improvements to the 
treasury lords, in which at least thirty substantial 
measures of reform were proposed. It was under 
this functionary that amalgamation of the Irish 
and Scotch offices with the English took place. 

The railway for the first few years of its ex- 
istence exerted but little influence on post-office 
arrangements. On the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, however, in 1830, the 
mails of the district were consigned to the new 
company for transmission. After railways had 
been in existence seven or eight years, their 
influence became paramount, and in 1838 and 
1839. acts. were. passed to provide for the con- 
veyance of mails by them. 
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It was in 1836 that Sir Francis Freeling, who 
had been secretary to the post-office since 1797, 
a period of forty years, died. He was an indus- 
trious public servant of the old school, strictly 
performing his duty according to ancient pre- 
cedent and routine. He was succeeded in his 
office by Colonel Maberly, the son of a zentle- 
man who, having amassed a considerable fortune 
by trade, entered parliament, and ultimately 
succeeded Perry as the proprietor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. Colonel Maberly had been 
himself in parliament, and was generally con- 
sidered a good man of business ; but he was an 
entire stranger to the business of the post-office, 
and, according to his own evidence before the 
Select Committee on postage, was introduced 
into the office by the treasury for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the reforms which a com- 
mission of inquiry had recommended. 

On the fall of Sir R. Peel’s administration, in 
1835, the Earl of Lichfield succeeded to the 
office of postmaster-general under Lord Mel- 
bourne. It must be admitted that the new 
postmaster and secretary introduced many im- 
portant.reforms. The money-order office was 
transferred from private hands to the general 
establishment. At this juncture also com- 
menced the system of registering valuable let- 
ters, and, atthe suggestion of Mr. Rowland 
Hill, a number of day mails were started for the 
provinces. 

At the close of 1836 the stamp-duty on news- 
papers was reduced from 3id. to 1d —a reduc- 
tion which led to an enormous increase in the 
newspapers passing through the post-office. 

But though these improvements were in 
themselves commendable, the authorities still 
tenaciously clung to the old rates of post- 
age, and refused to listen to any plan for the 
reduction of postage rates. Colonel Maberly, 
the secretary, had no sooner learnt the business 
of his office than he made a proposition to the 
treasury that the letters should be charged in 
all cases according to the exact distance between 
the places where a letter was posted and deliver- 
ed, and not according tothe distance. The 
lords of the treasury promptly refused, to use 
the language of Mr. Lewins, “‘ this concession.” 

In 1837 the average general postage was 
estimated at 94d. per letter; exclusive of for- 
eign letters, it was stillas bigh as8id. It is 
a curious but significant fact that in the reign 
of Queen Anne the postage of a letter between 
London and Edinburgh was less than half as 
much as the amount charged at the accession of 
Queen Victoria. The fact that the revenue 
derived from so well-protected a monopoly re- 
remained stationary for nearly twenty years, may 
be fairly attributable to these high postage 
rates. 

Mr. Lewins states that the revenue derived 
in 1815. from the. post-office amounted to a- 
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million and a half, while twenty-one years after- 
ward—io 1536—notwithstanding the increase 
of trade and the diffusion of knowledge, the in- 
crease of this sum had only been between three 
and four thousand pounds. The evil of high 
rates led not merely to small returns, but to the 
evasion of postage by illicit means of convey- 
ance, so that some carriers of Jetters were doing 
as large a business as the post-office itself. 

This will appear evident from the statement 
that a post-office official seized a parcel contain- 
ing one thousand one hundred letters in a single 
bag in the warehouse of a London carrier. The 
head of this firm proffered instant payment of 
£500 if the penalties were not sued for. The 
postmaster-general accepted the offer, and the 
letters passed through the post-office on the 
same night. 

So early as 1833 the late Mr. Wailace, M. 
P. for Greenock, drew the attention of the 
House of Commons to the numerous abuses in 
the post-office. There can be no question that 
his frequent motions and speeches directed 
public attention specifically to the subject, and 
incalculably advanced the cause of reform. Mr. 
Wallace was not aided by the government or by 
the aristocracy or higher professional classes, 
but he derived much active support from the 
mercantile and manufacturing community, and 
from the shopkeepers in all the great towns of 
the empire. 

(To be continued.) 





NEW METALS. 


Tt has not been a long time since the attention 
of enlightened persons was invited to the de- 
monstration of the fact that a metal might be 
extracted from common clay. “ Aluminum” 
was the name given to this new substance. It 
was supposed that it might be put to some use- 
ful purpose in the arts, but the practical diffi- 
culty in respect to its use was, that the process 
of extraction was so costly that except for pur- 
poses of curiosity there was not much hope of 
employing it. In 1854 it was sold in England 
at the rate of £55 per pound. But lately it 
has been very much reduced by improved pro- 
cesses, so that it is sold, by the only firm in 
England who manufacture it, for £3 per pound. 
The practical use to which this metal has been 
put, has been by mixing it with copper and 
other metals. It is known as “aluminum 
bronze,” and used for ornamental purposes. It 
resembles gold so nearly as scarcely to be dis- 
tinguishable from it, with the additional valu- 
able property of being as hard asiron. It is 
very largely used, instead of gold, for watch- 
chains, watch-cases, pencil-cases, and trinkets 
generally, and also for articles of ornament for 
the table. Aluminum by itself bas as yet been 
used only in the construction of mathematical 





instruments, and as material for the delicate 
weights of chemists’ balances, and also for stat- 
uettes and other small works of art produced 
by casting. Except for its dull color and in- 
ferior lustre, aluminum would be especially 
suited for casting. It requires a much less in- 
tense Reat than silver for melting, and when 
melted, solidifies much more slowly, and is 
therefore particularly well adapted for castings 
that require to be executed with great delicacy. 


The importance of the discovery of this metal 


seems to be surpassed by the production of 
another, which is extracted from the earth— 
magnesium. This is one of the latest metals 
which has been produced in any quantities. 
Until very recently but little of it could be ob- 
tained, and then by such processes that it was 
worth one hundred and twelve guineas a pound. 
But, recently, methods of making it in quan- 
tities have been discovered, so that it can be 
produced at low prices. This metal is lighter 
than aluminum, and much lighter than silver. 
It is white, with a brilliant lustre equal to, and, 
it is thought by many, surpassing that of silver. 
Another advantage which it has over silver, is, 
that it does not oxidize in a dry atmosphere, 
and does not become black when in house- 
hold use, as silver does, in consequence of the 
influence of sulphureted hydrogen gas It is 
therefore suited for every ornamental object to 
which silver is put. Table ware and decorative 
things, hitherto made of silver, will do as well 
if manufactured of magnesium, and can be fur- 
nished much cheaper. Of this metal, it is said, 
there is more in the world than even iron. 
Besides entering into the composition of an im- 
mense number and variety of less abundant 


minerals, it constitutes thirteen or fourteen per 
cent. of dolomite, or magnesium limestone, a 
rock which is found in almost all parts of the 
world in enormous quantities. In England, 
for example, “the magnesian limestone forma- 
tion extends from Tynemouth to Nottingham, 
a distance of one hundred and forty-seven 
miles,” and over at least part of that long line 


is fully six hundred feet thick. Magnesian 


limestone consists partly of carbonate of mag- 
nesium and partly of carbonate of calcium; 
but carbonate of magnesium by itself exists in 
immense masses in some parts of the world, as, 
for instance, in Greece and in India. In the 
ocean, moreover, magnesium exists in such 
quantity that where salt is obtained by 
evaporating down sea-water, the “ mother 
liquor,” left after the separation of the salt, 
might be used as perhaps the most eco- 
nomical ore of magnesium. Mr. Sonstadt has 
calculated that the ocean contains one hundred 
and sixty thousand cubic miles of magnesium 
—a quantity which would form a cubical moun- 
tain measuring fifty-four miles every way, and 
would cover the entire surface of the globe, 
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both sea and land, to a thickness of more than 
eight feet. 
For purposes of ornament no metal except 
gold can exceed magnesium, and it will doubt- 
less be largely employed for that purpose. 
But the most singular thing about this metal 
is the fact that it can be burned so as to pro- 
duce a brilliant light. Wire of thiépmetal is 
now sold in England at three cents” per foot. 
This wire in burning gives off as much light as 
a powerful electric light, but not so dazzling as 
the latter. It is a white light, and, therefore, pre- 
ferable to the light of gas, or other lights which 
are of a yellow cast, and which obscure and 
change the appearance of some colors-at night. 
ie ~o By the maguesium light they appear to the eye 

as they do by daylight. The wire can be fixed in 
a lamp, and carried about a house with perfect 
safety. It is said that it does not give out del- 
eterious vapors and gases in burning, like oil 
and candles. The light of magnesium is al- 
ready used for photographic purposes. It en- 
ables the artist to produce fine, some think, 
finer portraits and pictures than are produced 
by the action of the sun. 

It now seems to be established, beyond doubt, 
in the minds of natural philosophers, that “ the 
earths,” such as lime, alumina, magnesia and 
silica, have metallic bases. This has been 
proved by the production of calcium from lime, 
aluminum from alumina or clay; magnesium 
from magnesia; and silicum from silica. We 
have given in this article, which is, of course, 
made up from foreign accounts and papers, up- 
on the working of these metals, some account 
of the uses to which they may be put. There 
will be a much wider application for them here- 
after, and they will play an important part in 
human economy. We are told that each of 
these metals exists in immensely greater abun- 
dance than either gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, tin or zine, or indeed than all the famili- 
arly-known metals put together. It seems to 
be a law of the universe that, in proportion to 
the abundance in which things exist, so have 
they great and important uses in every form in 
which they are capable of remaining permanent- 
: - ly. The cause of discovery keeps up with the 
Slee ae 

_ necessities of the world, and these metallic de- 
monstrations are made just at a time when it is’ 
probable that they can he most useful to man- 
kind.— Sunday Dispatch. 


account she needs no less knowledge than if 
she were obliged to preside personally over the 
cooking stove and pantry. Indeed I have often 
thought that it is more difficult to direct others, 
and requires more experience, than to do the 
same work with our own hands. 

“ Mothers are frequently so nice and particu- 
lar that they do not like to give up any part of 
their care totheir children. This is a great 
mistake in their management, for they are often 
burdened with labor and need relief. Children 
should be early taught to make themselves use- 
ful ; to assist their parents every way in their 
power, and to consider it a privilege to do so. 

- “ Young people cannot realize the importance 
of a thorough knowledge of ‘housewifery ; but 
those who have suffered the inconvenience and 
mortification of ignorance can well appreciate 
it. Children should be early indulged in their 
disposition to bake, and experiment in cooking 
in various ways. It is often but a troublesome 
help that they afford; still it is a yreat advan- 
tage to them 

“I know a little girl who at nine years old 
made a loaf of bread every week during the 
winter. Her mother taught her how much 
yeast, and salt and flour to use, and she became 
quite an expert baker. Whenever she is dis- 
posed to try her skill ia making simple cakes 
or pies she is permitted to do so. She is thus, 
while aamusing herself, learning an important 
lesson. Her mother calls her her little house- 
keeper, and often permits her to get what is 
necessary for the table. She hangs the keys 
by her side, and very musical the jingling is to 
her ears. I think before she is out of her 
teens, upon which she has not yet entered, that 
she will have some idea how to cook. 

‘Some mothers give their daughters the care 
of housekeeping, each a week by turns. It 
seems to me a good arrangement, and a most 
useful part of their education. 

‘Domestic labor is by no means incompati- 
ble with the highest degree of refinement and 
mental culture. Many of the most elegant, ac- 
complished woman I have known have looked 
well to their household duties, and have hon- 
ered themselves and their husbands by so do- 
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Thus far from Anna Hope; and who Anna 
Hope is we know not; but one thing we are 
sure of, she is not wise above what is written. 
Solomon speaks the praise and properties «fa 
good wife, in Proverbs, xxxi. Girls, will you 
read it? Begin at verse 10. 

Economy, taste, skill in cooking, and neat- 
ness of the kitchen, have a great deal to do in 
making life happy and prosperous. The charm 
of good housekeeping is in the order, economy 
and taste displayed in attention to little things ; 
and these little things bave a wonderful info. 
ence. A dirty kitchen and bad cooking 





GIRLS SHOULD LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE. 


“No young lady can be too well instructed 
in any thing which will affect the comfort of a 
family. Whatever position in society she oc- 
cupies, she needs a practical knowledge of house- 
hold duties. She may be placed in such cir- 
cumstances that it will not be necessary for her 
to perform much domestic labor; but on this 


’ 
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have driven many a one from home to seek 
comfort and happiness somewhere else. None 
of our excellent girls are fit to be married until 
they are thoroughly educated in the deep and 
profound mysteries of the kitchen.—Presby- 


terian. 





A FasHionaBLe Partor.—How many peo 
ple do we call on from year to year, and know 
po more of their feelings, habits, tastes, family 
ideas and ways, then if they lived in Kam- 
achatka? And why? Because the room 
which they call a front parlor is made expressly 
89 that you shall not know. They sit in a back 
room—work, talk, read perhaps. After the 
servant has let you in and opened acrack in the 
shutters, and while you sit waiting for them to 
change their dress and come in, you speculate 
ag to what they may be doing. From some 
distant region the laugh of a child, the song of 
a.capary bird, reaches you, and then a door claps 
hastily to. Do they love plants? Do they 
write letters, sew, embroider, crochet? Do 
they ever romp and frolic? What books do 
they read? Do they sketch or paint? Of all 
these possibilities a mute and muffled room 
says nothing. 

A sofa, six chairs, two ottomans, fresh from 
the upholsterer’s; a Brussels carpet, a centre 
table, with four gilt books of beauty on it, a 
mantel.clock from Paris, two bronze vases—all 
these tell you only in frigid tones, “This is the 
best room,’—only that and nothing more; 
and soon she trips in in her best clothes, and 
apologizes for keeping you waiting, ask you how 
your mother’ is, and you remark that it is a 
pleasant day, aud thus the acquaintance pro- 
gresses from year to year: One hour in the 
little back room where the plants and canary 
birds and children are, might have made you 
fast friends for life; but asit is, you care no 
more for them than for the gilt clock on the 
mantel.— H. B. Stowe. [ The Methodist. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour AnD Mgau.—The Flour market is dull, and 
there is little demand except for the supply of the 
home trade. The quotations rule at $9 50@9 75 per 
barrel forsuperfine, $9 75@10 00 for extra, $10 75@ 
12 26 for extra family, and$11 00@ 12 00-for fancy lots. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are quiet and exchanged. 

Graiux.— Wheat.ts dull and prices are weak. New 
Red at $2 25@2 30 for Pennsylvania ; White $2 45@ 
2°68 per bushel. Rye sold at $161. Corn is scarce. 
Western mixed sold at $f 63. Oats are lower; sales 
at 83@84 cents. In Barley no sales. 


Se _—_—_—_—_———_—_—_—— 
RATES OF ‘ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or leas (this size type) a square: 
One insertion. -----+-+--eeceecees cececccece 60 cts. 
eed & eocccce Pe cccessececesess 7 
reve imgertion. ++ -+-+«+-+ese5. 
Fer cord additional line or part thoreof.-.--- 10 cts. 
Philaiia 8th mo. 27, 1906 . 
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ALL PAPER AND WINDOW-SHADE TORE — Plain} Tit 
ured and Decorative Wall Papers; Window-Shades in light 
and dark colors, plain and gilt bordered; also Oil Cloth an@ 
Linen, for shading; Fireboard and Transom papers, &c.. &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
Samus. F: Barpzrstow & Son. 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Phileda. 
10th mo. 1.—12t. 1217. 





TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St. 


have a good assortment of OLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and V and are prepared to have the same made up to 
order in le and at moderate . 
Particul tention given to g Friends’ Clothing. 
10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. 





ys & young woman, a situation in a primary~t* 
family school, or as an assistant teagher in a large school. 

Address, C. Crement, Paulsboro, N. J. 

10.8—3t. p. f. 10.22. 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarpine ScHooL FOR 
Giais. This institution, healthfally and beautifully located 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co.. Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded fur the acquisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other lars, see Circular, 
which may be had on application to Principals, Attleboro? 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, 

Isnazn J. GRABAME, 
Jame P. GRagame, 


827—6 mos. Principals. 





RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This School is 
located in the Borough of Bristol; Pa., on the Delaware River, 
twenty miles above Philadelphia. 


The situation is pleasant and healthful, and unsurpassed in con- 
i t comnrunication with Philadel- 


venience of access, having 
phia by steamboat, and with ¢eity and New York by rai 


The course of instruction comprises the usual branches of a 
good English education, together with Latin, French, Drawing, 
4&c. For circulars address Rur Anna PErace, 

8 mo. 27+. f. o. Briswol, Bucks Co., Pa. 





NCORDVILLE SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelpbia. 


Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
8d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josep S#orTLepos, or Aveus- 
tus ©. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 

8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 





M. HBACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuverals, and all other busioess connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





= VALLEY ACADEMY, for both sexes, will re-open 
on the 5th of 9th month, 1864. This institution is located at 
Coatesville, on the Pe: Ivania ‘Central R. K., 38 miles from 


nnsy 
Philadelphia, and 68 from Harrisburg. Number of pupils last ~ 


year, 123. For Catalogues address, 
Jonwataax K. Tarior, Principal, 
Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
8th mo. 13,—3m. npf 1029 ens. 





Fr SALE, at Clarksboro’, Gloucester county, New Jersey, a 
DesiRas_e Farm, containing 80 acres; with mea.ow, good 
stream of water, timber, good buildings, ete., situated on the 8a- 
lem and Gloucester pe yg ee miles below Wovdbury. For 
particulars e.quire of Wm. Haines, “Cedar Lawn Farm,” near 
the premises, or ‘(#0mas P. MangmaiL, Trenton, N. J. 

9th mo. 24, 1864.—tf. 





T ELLWOOD ZELL,& COi, Publishers, Booksellers and Sta 
e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 
Philadeiphia.’ Also, Man of Photograph Albnms; and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books, and: Foulke’s Almanac. 

8d mo. 12, 184 tf. 
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